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many of the offical statements of the period. In a well-noted passage in his widely read
book entitled The African Slave Trade and Its Remedy (1840) Buxton summed up the
ingredients which would enable the Africans themselves to prevent the slave trade
through the development of their own social and cultural potential:
Let missionaries and schoolmasters, the plow and the spade, go together,
and agriculture will flourish; the avenues to legitimate commerce will be opened;
confidence between man and man will be inspired; whilst civilization will
advance as the natural effect, and Christianity operate as the proximate cause of
this happy change.9
Thus Englishmen developed a "noble purpose" to compensate for the sins of the
slave trade. Given the circumstances of the intrusions already made by the Westerners,
could they simply go away? The resounding answer given by Buxton, Henry Venn, and
other humanitarians is echoed in our own day. They must stay long enough to give
economic aid, technical assistance, and specialized training to an educated middle class
of Africans who would in turn civilize and modernize their fellows,
The modernizing dreams of Buxton and Venn were, however, damped down by
a resurgent imperialism. True, the Select Committee on Africa (Western Coast) in 1865
advised the British government to withdraw from Africa, after preparing the Africans
to run their own affairs (as if they had not done so for hundreds of years), but this, of
course, did not happen. Not all Englishmen were as convinced as Buxton and Venn
were that Africans should be or indeed could be educated in the civilization of the
West. What humanitarian education did do, in Nigeria as in Ghana and Sierra Leone,
was to prepare those who lived in the urban centers to enter into the commercial
sector of the society. This happened to give the Yorubas who lived in the coastal and
nearby regions a head start among all the other tribes of Nigeria.
Ajayi discerningly notes that Western missionaries insisted upon observance of
particular forms of personal conduct and relationships as evidence of civilization: the
social amenities (games and afternoon tea, of course); Victorian courtesy, manners,
obedience, reserve, and dress; monogamous marriage; fidelity (in sexual conduct);and
Western habits of eating, drinking, dancing, and sanitary facilities.10 Only those who
have lived for extended periods of time in the closed compound of a boarding school
in Africa can genuinely know how important to the inmates such matters come to be.
In that setting all the nuances of feelings of superiority and inferiority, of affection
and aversion, of command and discipline become ever more acute. Obviously, the
high-sounding phrases or the laments of despair reported by the headmasters to the
directors back home were affected by the personal and intimate matters that surged
through the Mission compound walls and boarding schools of Africa.
When all else was said, however, the essence of the problem of uplift, or of social
improvement, or of religious conversion, or of civilization for the peoples of a
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